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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

P This paper portfrays three student teachers, in the 

**same teacher education program/ who wer^ placed in a highly 
structured school for their fi'e Id experience. The study focuses on 
how individual student teachers develop perspectives toward teaching 
anti interpret school experiences, individual* case histories are 
presented, based on interviews with the student teachers and their 
cooperating arid supervising^teactfers, questionnaires, an<J classroojn 
observations conducted over V»'f ive-month period. Factors' other than 
setting and persortali£y-- specific events and people — influenced „ 
student teachers* views.' Although actions o| the -three Student ^ 
teachers>ere similar at times, due to school-designed practices, the 
student teachers developed divergent perspectives based on their 
unique perceptions.. Comparisons arid analyses '$re made*,?' and 
implications for'' teacher education are discussed. (Author/tfG) 
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I - ABSTRACT 

• i 

This paper' portrays three young wotnen who n f ollowed the same feacher - 
t education program and were placed in one highly structured school. The study 
focuses on how individual st\ic}erit teachers develop, perspectives* towards teaching, 
giving meaning and interpreting school experiences. The cases were constructed 
based on surveys, interview^ and classroom observations. Factors other than 
the setting and personality were found to influence and Shape student teachers' 
,views.' Though actions weffe similar at times due to school designed practices,* 

the students gave different meaning to their practice and developed divergent 

t ♦ * fc 

I 

perspectives. Tt\e p^per stresses 0 the uniqueness and value of each experience to 
understand" the making of a teacher, and concludes with lessons to be learned 
for teacher education programs.. A 9 
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. INTRODUCTION r- \ 

The purpose of this paper is to portray three young women who 
followed the same teacher education program and how. they constructed ' 
.■ their views towards .teaching. Each of these three students were placed 
in one highly structu^d 'iGE (Individually Guided Education)* schpbl'. ' 
This study focuses-on these three student-teacher's attempts to. develop 
.meaning and personal interpretations about teaching for common school 
experiences. The individuals wfere faced with similar occupational 
( rules and structures, but had different experiences and stories to 

tell. Although the book cover was the same', the stories were different. 

f This paper 'at tempts to understand the "personal interpretations and 
synthesis that these sfSaents were making of teaching perspectives-. • 
The teacher socialization literature is mainly conceded with adoption • 
of occupational norms' and beliefs and in some ways ignores another 
. important aspect of teaching development, namely, the, emerging of an 
individual in a. traditional dnstitutiop such as school (Mejer & Rowan., 
1978). The. problem, as we see it, is not if college or. school's impact 
-is*stronger or whether they are allied in perpetuating traditional -roles 
(Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1981),, but what are the, experiences ,.' and the *' 
> processes of growth. What does each case, tell -us about personal pays ' 

of internalizing, assimilating,- and actualizing varied ■ biographical and-, 
• contextual experiences? What i* the personal synthesis, \if any, ■ ' * 
that students would . make? k H * 

t 

The image of going, back home is helpf ul.-when looking^at 1 • ' 
student teachipg. 'When going home, mixed'. «Ad' opposite feelings may;, - 

r v \ ' * » • 

\ • - - / • • * ■ L 
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appear. There is at times a sense of the familiar ajtd at times a fe.elihg 
of the unknown. Generation gaps and new perspectives are interwoven 

with the sense of belonging and yet of being different. The son or 

■ j 

daughter is no longer a child and wants to be treated as an adult. There 
is acquiescence and yej: rebelljuto, questioning fend acceptance.. The 
•image of coming back home seems to b^/tacitly presentN^n many \>f the f 
student-teachers 1 experiences * during tjteirrpracticum in schools. They 

» • * i 

know the institution from, thousands of hours as students themselves. 1 

/ ' ' * * . • * " * x • ' ; - - - ' 

Things look familiar, the "mis en scene" has not changed very much: 

x \ • , • 

desks^ tables, blackboards, books, grades*, and^ hopaewprk are still>a 
.great part of the act. The main difference is in the role to be played: 
the teaching role, p is this role' and its' formation: I the becoming 
a teacher which is studied, the official and public teaching role. * 
Being a teacher and being recognized as such in the student-teaching 
experience is problematic. The questions often askecf are: How do 
students become teachers? How do they-, socialize in the role?; Whaj: and 
where are the sources of influence? Do students develop a teaching 

'perspective? .Are their beliefs and actions congruent during their 

r '1 . ' * "'I 

student-teaching experience? ' . 

Educators and researchers t\ave debated^he^ source of infjjuences * * 

in 'the student* tea thing experience. Is it the organizational and 

instituticJnfif structure where students receive training — university and 

fecHools — or is it the biographical and personality factors which evefy * 

student comes with into a prografo? ' The answers to the question^ are 

different- in the literature. Three views prevail' — 1) th£* ecological - \ 

+ 1 * 



context .view,- Doyle and Ponder (1975)) Cope land Xwh) I k2) the psycho- 
logical context view j- Lortie (1975), and Wright and Tuska (1968);. and 
3) the interactive view - Lacey (1977) , and Zeichner and' Grant (1981)- 

where both 'psychology and social structure^ are intertwined in teachers' 

r * ♦ • 

developmen t . / 

' ' I • ' I 

.. ♦ The ecological view -sees both cooperating. teachers and students 

caught by the constraints of. the's'ocial structure within which they work: 

I - ■> 

. school bureaucracy, occupational rules, institutional norms, "a network 

of interconnected, processes and events which -impinges upon behavior'in 
■ the teaching- Environment" (Doyle and Ponder, 1975, p. 183). This is a 
view. that looks at teachers an ! <d student teachers as perpetuating existing 
routines and maintaining the school's status quo. 

The psychological context .view emphasizes the role of biography and 
personal disposition^ 3s major factors in teachers' development. Lortie 
• (1975) even .questions the term socialization as appropriate in describing 

the entry info the teaching^ role . Formal .training is seen as 'tangential 
'Co- role' conf igura,tionV * * • I • ' 

The interactive, view set forth' by- Lacey (19,77) and- supported-by. ' 
Zeichner and Grant (1980)' points to. the importance of looking'-at the' ' 
influence of biography' on socialization outcomes. Student teachers • « 
play an active part in .internalizing * the role. They come into the 
profession with a set of beliefs and an orientation that belong to 
their personal makeup! and the broader socrajl culture within ^hich 'they 
operate and function.' \ , * ' • <g 

< , The -literature (as .reviewed by Zeichner and Tabachnick (J.981)), 
has, also dealt with which impact is stronger on s tudent- teachers ' 



development-- the university or the schools. The commonly accepted view 

is of the liberal impact of professional education and the- gradual shift 

towards more conservative and. tradftional. views of schooling. This' 

common belief has not been .corroborated in research as there were two 

main erroneous assumptions: one, that all students go into student 

teaching with liberal ideas and two, that all practicing teachers have 

traditional ^riews. Zeichner and Grant, (1980) found that many students 

start their istudent-teaching practicum with more custodial views toward 

pupil corftrol than their cooperating teachers. * Others like Iannacone # 

* i * 

and Britton (1964) suggest that students are in a transitional period, 

characterized by ambivalent feelings, insecurities , "and con traditions. 
Tabachnick, Popkevitz, and Zeichner (1979-80) confirm this characteriza- 
tion, seeing students accomodating to two institutions: university and 
public schools. Fox (1977) looks at the issu<* a little dif£erently. by 
pointing out how the teacher education programs do not iinmerse the students 
vin eithe^ culture: schools or university. The stipulation is th4t' these 

two settings of fe'r - different dynami.cs and the synthesis is not "rational, 

> 

gradual or eVen developmental," but rather "a prpcess that is divergent, 

i 

abrupt and unpredictable" (p. 29). Moreover, "it is the synthesis of . 

r 

thesfe two dynamic cultures that will define all programs and the develop- ' 
/ ? 

ment of all student teachers." * * ^ 

. t Zeidhner and Tabachnick (1981, p. 10) see schools afid univer- 
sities as partners in tj^e development of* traditional teaching perspectives, 
* • ^* ~ • 

encouraging acquiescence and conformity to existing school 'routines, 
ftie individual is ^en as" powerless when faced with institutional / 
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constraints, an "illusion, disillusion, reality conflict" takes place 
(Tabachnick, 1980), The larger social f orces outside of schools and 
-university classrooms bear a large impact on teachers' development 

' r V r 

(Zeichner and Grant, 1981). Many complex factors are at play in teachers 

development and the interplay of these various variables is the unkqown.' 

The other , important. is^up *is related 'to teachers' perspectives . 

As defined by Hammersley (1977) perspectives are the way in which 

teachers^ thlrtk- about their work apd what meanings they give to their 

actions ^in the classroom. Related to this second issue of perspective 

is the 'qtie&tion of whether that interplay between thinking and action, 

theory and practice is typical of student teachers. Berlak and Berlak 

(1981) look at the problem in terms of dilemmas with which all' teachers 

are facfcd, Elliot (1979) sees all teachers learning, and changing with 

experiences. Reforms and changes in schools have often emerged from . 

within, e.g., open classrooms, teacher centers. The external reforms 

based on experimental or theoretical models have often had" no impact on 

schools as implementation strategies often did not include teachers as * 

authors and/or collaborators in the endekvor. Recent collaborative I 

research (Elliot, 6 1^79) emphasizes bhe key" element of 'involving teachers 

in the formulation of projects and in the process' and implementation 

i t , • 

phases if any success or changes are to be expected. The inservice 
'literature points to the same recommendation of involving teachers at 
all levels of decision-making, t „ ^ 

The investigatiqn of student- teachers 1 perspectives is related to 
the study of students 1 capability of .reflection. Are students extracting 



meaning from their tasks in schools? Reflection, according to Wehlage 

(1979) "is not part of the professional tradition. Feiman (1979) suggests 

There are no standkrdized procedures for. becoming 
reflective cfr achieving professional maturity. One* 
develops the habit of reflection in teaching through 
varied opportunities to study one',s practice i« the v 
company of reflective people! (p. 8). 

This research was seen^as an opportunity for student teachers to "reflect 

•on Their practice and share the sources of influence and existential 

episodes that had impact on their views, . . • 

* The study has fqjcused on the individual case and the persbnal 
i 

articulation of thought, and action when talking about teaching. The « 

V « 

interest is in showing how three individuals practicing in the same 
environment, construct their own learnirig about the teaching role. 
S tudent- teachers 1 differences in learning, and the impact of the* training 
on student-teachers 1 perspectives ate analyzed^ Are these perspectives 
temporary cqmpromises and/or exploratory attrtD^^T^Are these 
perspectives outcomes of existential moments- 1 — key experiences anjd 
^events — that impact their views? The portrayals will first answer these 
questions for three different* persons: CaVol, Laurie, and Rita, and will 
th^n compare and contrast these 'individual * answers in order to arrive 
at a more general understanding. 

METHOD * 

This .research is part of the first phase of *a larger field- study 
on the development of teacher pterspectives and the relationship between 

teacher perspectives, classroom and school processes, and student^ , ^ 

\ 

• i 
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diversity, (i) Thirteen student teachers were selected on the basis of 
I a questionnaire ("The Teacher Beliefs Inventory 11 ) given to all students 

who were enrolled in the' elementary student' teaching' program at a 

* ' ► I* * 
Midwestern university. The 13 students represented diverse perspectives t 

as well as diverse demographic variables (schools, grades,- rural/urban) . 

* * ' » 

> i 

All of t these students had volunteered to participate in the study. 
* The subjects : The three cases described here — Laurie, Rita, and 

Carol — were chosen because they were place<^ in the same highly 
structured sphqol (IGE^ Individually Guided Education) and had different 
i . perspectives a>t the start of the experience. (Tables 1 & 2, pp. 41-42). They 
formed a distinctive group within the larger study. Rita and Carol were 
teaching in the same unit o£ 150 '4-5th grad'ers with, a team of teachers 
% and Laurie was in the next unit of l50 5-6th graders with another te£m 

r 

* ' of teachers,. The units were separate although ,they functioned very 
similarly. Laurie and Carol were interns, meaning earning wagesk and 

0 'given more responsibilities. They were the only interns in th'e study. * 

• ■ 

The school and the two units: Individually Guided Education was ^ 

> • • 7—== - . ^ 

developed* in the sixties, during a perio'd of educational reform and 

technological development. It was conceived with a system 'analysis 

approach to improve ^cognitive learning (Klausmeier, Rossmiller, and 

• s 

r . * . Js 

- Saily, 1977). The organizational components of the unitized school were 
to respond to individual differences by allowing a team. of t e a rn ers to 
jgroup kids according to abilities and learning media. Every unit,, 

• * called the Research and Instructional Unit, is staffed by a unit leader, 

^ m> . * 

3-6 certified teachers, paraprofessionals (mainly aides), and community 

* 4 
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volunteers (mothers) . Of the 3-6 certified teachers^ 2-^-in thecase of 
the units studied here — were students doing their internship and one, 

her student- teaching experience* The team was ^responsible £or the 

' m • 

education of 100 to 200 children .from two grade levels. 

• s • 

The school of this study had the main IGE characteristics: * large 
wits, a team of teachers, and ability grouping. In both units studied 
' as in the whole school, tfre^femphasi^ was on' information acquisition and 
test achievement. Students worked from prepackaged math materials at 
their own pace* (or as fast as they could) . The teachers monitored - 
the Individual progress and recorded students' test scores. There was 
very little room for individual teactver input when the content was math 
or reading as these -were preprogrammed and students were* graded by 
standard test;s. A great stress was put on evaluation. All curriculum 
units,, even science and social studies, were completed with similar 
competency tests across the -unit. * 

. The structure and the uniformity \n roles, teaching methods, aftd 
expectations came from the educational assumptions behind the creation 
the school. As stated by Popk#witz, -Tabachnick, and Wehlage (in press)' 
these assumptions: define knowledge 's that whiqh is seated in advance 
of instruction as behavior objectives and that can be measured by tests, 
define work that children do as being structured by .an instructional^ 
program model with sequential activities; and finally, define the 
role of the professional as the one who implements the prografm. 

Procedure 1 _ ' 



• A field study methodology (naturalistic observation and open-ended 
interviews) was used to study the development of teacher perspectives 



during the 15 'week student- teaching experience. The interviews were 
tape-recorded &nd transcribed for content analysis/ 'The documentation oL 

the research was closely^ organized in StenHouse's (1978) categorization 

* _ . > * 

style:' "case data 1 - 1 which- is the bulk of materials asseml^ed, "oase 
record 1 ! which is the edited version, of the case data, "case study 11 which 

i?,an interpretive discussion of the case,' and "survey" which is a 

> V 

cumulative comparison of case studies. In the case of this research,^ 



the case data' and the case record were the same because the data sources 



were manageable in. their original form* 



Each student was interviewed six times and observed at least four 
times during tTie January-May, 1981 semester. The first intotrview <was 
conducted along the* line of those conducted by Bussis, Chittenden, "<jnd • 
Antarel (1976) in an attempt to assess the "entering characteristics" 
of the students (why#became teacher, why chose the placement, expectations 

» v 

*typica], day ^ct pities,- conflicts, and interaction y^th cooperating 
tfeacher, supervisor and other colleagues). The remaining interviews 
dealt ^ith teacher role, student 6 divers itys knowledge and -curriculum, 
teacher-pupil relationships, school and society, an3 community and parents 
role. Although the interviews were scheduled around the themes, questions 
were asleep as related to the observation data, seeking y to understand how 
students "assign meaning to their beliefs by f acting on them and how they, 
give meaning to their actions by making interpretative^ tatementts about 
the actions after they have occurred. 

,l(2) (p. 13).'' , ' ' ' ' . 

* A final interview assessed changes' experienced and perceived by the 
student and/orthe localization of the sources of change, if any,* as 
well' as future teaching plans and expectations. 



In addition to the interviews and observational data, each student 
•w^s asked to keep a log of her experiences.' Weekly seminars with 
supervisor and other student teachers'* were also attended during the 
sejnester. All cooperating teachers and the one supervisor assigned td 
the three students were also interviewed at the end of * the semes'ter .and 
asked to portray the changes,^ if any, seen in the student and to identify 
their impact and that of others on s'tud<ents f teaching perspectives. All 
interviewed were offered back .transcripts of interviews and profiles 
written by the researcher. 

The ccise studies and case survey in this paper are built in the sense 

offered by Stake (1978) where the , 

situation is one in which there is need for generaliza- 
• tion about that particular case or generalization to a 
similar case. rather than generalization to a popula- 
tion of cases. Then the demands for typicality and 
representativeness yield to needs for assurance that 
the larger dase is properly described.' As readers ' 
* recognize essential similarities to cases of interest 
^ to them, v tIVey establish the basis for naturalistic 
generalization. (p. 7). 
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Carol came from a ryral Midwestern area; both of her parents were 



farmers. She spent 18 years in her hometown and went 12\ years to * 
parochial school and felt good about her past schooling experience. At 
24 she was completing her teaching degree. Carol is guiet, discreet, and 
'very pleasant. Her cooperating teacher described her as: 

/ 
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a good team member, with a pleasing personality, 
attractively dressed- and 'she. sets a good ^example 
t r for'the children. . .she wi^make an ideal teacher, 
one of the nicer students ♦ She is independent^ 
willing to try new ideas, and has a mind of her 
own...* (p. 209) . * v r 

i 

Her, supervisor saw her as fitting perfectly in the unit, and even at 

times a " carbon i copy of her cooperating teacher." 

She just was so impressive., very ptofessional, 

extremely , professional with a high commitment 

to the team. ..she just loves children. < (p. 219)*. 

Both supervisor and cooperating teacher agreed' 1 in their basic descriptions 

of Carol, although the cooperating teacher saw more independence in 

Carol than the supervisor did. t 

« 

The team demanded firmness and s^ict cjbntrol in discipline. 
Carol changed in that respect but in the opposite direction of the 
school 1 s* demands. She- came into, the experience with "humanistic 
teacher-pupil relationship perspective" and came out with a higher score 
(see Tables 1 and, 2). The real Carol was not very well knowr?. The 
supervisor saw agreement between Carol's thinking and action: I think 
her beliefs are very, close to what it was she was doing." Carol is seen 
as someone who doesn't question or criticize things: ' "I rarely heard 
her say anything negative about anything." It is partially true. Carol 

described /herselfC&s not racking the boat. 

■ - ' ' * 

J'm one to follow rules. I T m not one to be the 
first one to question someone. 'I'll think it 
* through and I'll just try it; I'll follow the 

rule for awhile. . .unless it is too harsh fo'r the 
* kids. (pp. 191-192). 



* The quotations from the case data have not been edited., Verbatim 
transcribing wfcs preferred. Incomplete sentences, grammatical errors', 
pauses, and abrupt transitions are common in most people's oral 
commun i c a t i oris . 
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In her* responses to 1:he "Teacher 's Belief Inventory in May (see Table 2), 

Carol shows definitely a change towards a critical view (item *2B and 

item 50),. Carol vas $ot a conformist, as she may 'have appeared; 

Carol explained her ^behavior at the school as contingent to 'the 

, situation . 1 m ' 

*• • * * 

" Because of the situation I'm in here, I pretty 
much £oMow the schedule that they have set up for 
me...L don't know if I would do that in m$ class; 
here I follow a pattern b£~behavior set up for me; (p. 190) . 

* • " * / ' 

The real Carol was not fully revealed to either cooperating 

teacher or supervisor. Carol did almost everything -the team asked her 

* i * 

to do, but she did not feel good .about it when it interfered with what 
she saw as her right: 

. A Those are my -kids and that's how I want to 

take care of them/. . (p. 153) . 

Carol was seen as fitting perfectly in the school and she really 

did. 'She adjusted ;to the school, never criticized any of it openly, 

except when it had to do .with kids. Of the six themes discussed, 

* student dtyersity or talking atiout her cldss was the most interesting- 

to her. r At' the end 'of the interview she exclaimed: "0h\ this was a 

real fup thing to think about I" /fhe kids are her most cherished 

"tfbpic: ■ 

i It' is something that I can look at and say, 

this is what I have done with these students.. 
I've, been working with them and I can say some- 
r thijig abojit it,, whereas thinking about what I 
could do and I Jiaven't done... (p.. 119). ^ ~ 

She was referring to the previous interviews relating to teafeher role, 

l t ... 

knowledge, and curriculum. Teaching for Carol was to make it interesting 

for kids: * 



1J 



Before I 'had said I wanted to be their 'friend. I 
"* wanftheih to like me but more than that, I want to 
fifidi something that interests them. (p. 131). 

^ Carol's affiliation was to the children and the community * rather 

than tlje school. Dirring her internship, she was struggling' with ' tyer 

natural tendency^ to adjust, be flexible and learn from others while 

at the same time she wanted to be consistent with her personal beliefs. 

Carol did not want to-, intrude into someone else's territory. 

I 11 sit in-, right now, and follow along their plan, 
do my own kind of things in my classroom, if I want to 
kid around a littje^bit with the kids, that's my ^ 
personality, that's something that I'll just do. (p. 141). 

She followed the rules, juat for awhile, because when challenged 

about personal valued in teaching and school* district curriculum's 

regulations she* took a stand: m \ 

I think my personal teaching beliefs could take 

- 9 over and explain vhat I really believed in. 

t * 

About curriculum: > . 

* " *% 

Fulfilling my obligations as best as I cap, and ^ j 
' still following my „instincts and , the children's 
interests. ' (p. 142) . 

Carol behaved . as someone working for someone else: She effaced 

herself a lot in her teaching." She had a mind of her grfrn, but d;Ld not 

go much astray in cf^ep ways. Carol looked ^t the school as a place 

where she learned practicalities and techniques. The open setting ig 

seen as a challenge, en'abling her to adjust to any setting: close-open 

traditional or informal. Two things stand out in Carol 's % experience: 

her fondness for kids and her affiliation with the community. She 

would like /to teach in a rural school. She wanted to be an active 

member of the community, knowing families and kids: 
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I would Lj.ke to see the kids not only in school 
but strolling ( ar6und, skating down the street or 
~. playing tfaseball in the park... I mean I would like 
a relationship like that with kids, I don't just 
want to be a teacher in school... (p, 195). 

- ; . • a 

Carol canre into the internship because she wanted the fullest 



experience to enable -her to be a« full-f letfged teacher'. She made it a 
i 

point to be tfeated and v seen as an intern. At parties or atthe teachers 
, Lounge, Carol sa~fi at the table with teachers rather than wiff other "\» 
fellow students. There was_ a gentle and firm seriousness about her and 
the role .she was enacting. 9 

When asked about incidents, people who influenced her into teaching 
and had impact on her views, Carol^was very emotional and grateful. . 

tte,r fourth grade teacher stands out (she wants to get in touch with 

, is * 

her and let her know) . \ % , 

' ' \ 

1 remember one specific incident, I was sick or 
something and she took me down to the office, I *\ 
t t , had a scratch on my eye/ and it was that she took 
the time to leave the class, v , Did you know that\ 
that. one incident made me go into education, (p. 3). 

Of all the existential moments that transformed Carol, her 

interactions -with kids were Jthe most influential. JShe was amazed at 

how well she knew them, the hundred and mostly her homeroom the thirty 

*"V-5th graders. In her words, they were the ones with most influence, the 

kids, they changed her views and her' role: 

n I first c^me I thoufght I could do a lot for kids 
somehow, I thought th^t I could explain things to them 
but now that I've actually had a -chance to talk to the 
y kids and listen to them, go through everyday with them, 
I see how much I can do for them by' pointing out a^ few 
things^but also I see a lot more of how much fheir family 
'is teaching them and how mufch their experiences that b 
they have on vacation, on a" weekTend when they went fishing * • 
or something, how much that is teaching thfenh and as a 
teacher, I can point out things related to that. (pp. 123-129) 



Caro,L did not see her cooperating teacher, or "supervisor as strong 
.influences. She was very grateful for the opportunities given,, manage- 
ment cues and ^techniques learned, but did not like the' constant reminder 
of controlling kids. .Carol was excited about v leaming herself. She 
mentioned enjoying a friend's explanation of how cars functioned. "He 
did it in a simple manner and I could understand and do something with 



it." Arid that is the way she wanted tp teach: explaining clearly and 
simply 9% making 'sure the kids and each individual understood. These ' 
instances were" more powerful to her than the cooperating teacher or 
supervisor when it came to her view of knowledge and curriculum,, teacher 
role and teacher-pupil relationship. J v ' 

0 Carol did not see herself changing much through 'the experience. 
She saw herself -coming into the prof ession with a \t of beliefs that 
she still keeps. The changes are more of a practical order rather 
th^an ideological. 

, * As io her views, theise hav$ evolved with her as she grew up. 
Carol acknowledged with enthusiasm (The university's impact. Comingjfcrom 
a rural area and having spent 12 years in a parochial schooISCarbl * 
saw the university as having a great impact .as it was her first- time 
'away from home. Carol* acknowledged with enthusiasm the university's 
impact: * ■ 

I've learned a lot from college. It exposed me to * 

* so many new avenues relating vto education specifically, 
but so many other things too that it brought aboyt that 1 
I didn't know. I never even thought abojut...but now I 
think about things a lot more. I j;ead things ,V I 
research a > little bit. -It h^s added a reaUcuriosity 

* to me about everything, (p. 163). 
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i The university fdid not necessarily tnean the formal teacher education 

program. It was more the new culture, the new environment with a * : 

different group of people to be with compared to her hometown. It 

was not the ideas learned that had the impact, but rather the whole 

setting and style of life. In fact, she criticized the radicalism and 

lack of accuracy in some of the courses offered. 

They took statistics too d^tanatically , and -when 
you go to the schools, nothing stands out as black 
and white, as* the • university says. (p. 164). 

Finally, her revolvement in this research project was very 

important tto Carol. y It h^$i an impact on her thinking, it offered 

her opportunities f or" reevaluating her actions, examining new questions, 

and looking ahead for^more reflective thought iji the act of becoming a 

teacher:. 7 

The questions were tocj. hard for me, 'because I 
hadn f t had enough expelriepce^to really 'evaluate 
what I was doing. Th^quefetions you've asked me 
I probably couldh ' 1 answer them so I thought them 
through. I really did. I did majce an effprt of 
it and I did write it down aM made an assign- 
ment for myself but I was really curious as to 
hbw I felt. ..I don't think itiias changed my 
teaching and what I believe in* but it has helped 
as a teacher. . .just to evaluate my position as 
a professional within society. The 'questions . ~ 

1 ^ you f ve asked I really thought through* v and then 

I was sure "that, ^es-, that is how lybelieve,* 
and, yes, that's how I got my encouragement from [ 
and then there ^was still some questions that I'm • 
foggy on so that that's just something that 
p rob ably -won 1 1 come to me until I We had more 

• ' experiences. (pp. 1*6-177) f ' * ' 

, -' Laurie came from a ^little town in northern Wisconsin. She went 
both to parochial and public school. Laurie is tall' arid \athlefic r , 
outgoing Lnd outspoken. At 27, she was completing her teaching- degree 



Hi 



with many conflicts. Her former 6th grade teacher, who^s now a 

personal friend, supported her choice of going' irftb teaching, but was 

warning her at the .same t|me as Laurie recalled In. her comment u 

You are jyery energetic; yob'd be^very good af 
teaching, *but you need to bring your ideas d9wri 
to reality. (p % 114) . 

She first went into'Medtech because she 'liked the sciences but 

foun'd that she did not like the lack of human interaction. While going 

to college, she was interested in llids and worked with them in different 

se^tin-gs. Her experience with severely handicapped kids led her into 

V 

the teaching profession, but not into special education as she became 

) v ' 

interested in the so-called "average child." 

•It just seemed like there are special students 
always, but there ! s the average child to me is 
* more special because they're caught in the flow, 
they're average, everybody thinks they're 
average, and they're just floating along, -"(p. 2). 



Laurie came into teaching wanting to blend her love for kids an'd 
her interest in science* 

✓ •. * 

I would like to combine the two, * te^chin'g and 
science. . .our body is a walking laboratory and ■ ' 
the kids are 'fascinated by this- stuff. (p. -6): 

She Was enthusiastic and eagei* to try out her ideas in schools. 

Laurie was not afraid to teach, 'fca-tface the challenge of teaching', 

but she experienced disapproval and failure: ' 

'I was not afraid to come back and teach. I mean, 
I was* looking forward to it.. And I talked to other 
people and they were afraid to come here, and I , 
wasn't. I was really into'it. Life is hard, but 
I felt sure of myself as a teacher or that I could 
do it. And^I got here and it was like, yes, I 
fell flat on my face. (p. 24). 
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Laurie wanted to try new things but; » . / 

luur>l . • ' • 

. ...they really ^ut a, lid on things I wanted 
! 'to do...(p. 25) . 

1 * < • 

She and her cooperating teacher did .not see^eye to eye. \They knew 

their differences. The cooperating teacher s£w Laurie as coming, "in 
t * 

• with a lot of fresh, creative ideas, extremely 

idealistic, had a lot _pf theory and .little practical t 
' * experience* She likes the idea 'of -working with kids 

and therefore wants the kids to like 'her, and when ** * 

she said She jEell Tflat on her face, .she did. '.She 
allowed them to think of her as their buddy and in 

- doing- that^ that's what they thought, of her.; * •* 

The main difference was in their views of how * to discipline ajid relate 

to kids. Th^cooperating, teacher believed in structure and firm- * 

discipline — n we can no longer baby* them." Laurie resented the . 

cooperating teacher's at.titucJes .and airs with team members: \ 

^ ...since she^got^the position of unit leader, 

that made heir feel superior to all of us., (p. 133) 

as (well as her relationship with kids 

She was wearing blinders... I guess this is what I 
really didn't like. The kids I enjoyed working' 
• t ' with,- the low group", the problems, she always 

put them down. And that bugged You can't- dp x 

that. It was like, the upp^r abili^ kids, the 
ones that were high ability, the one she', had bab^-j, ^ 
sit for her child, she was nice to. . .(p. *134) . 




t^lk 

them to each other. Laurie '^was in a dependent situation* needing 'approval, 



They both acknowledged their differences but were unwilling to tfelk about 



and recommendation for certification an^ teaching jobs." She adjusted to 
the situation. The cooperating tgacher "saw the effort but wa3» aware of c 
its superficiality. • V 



S I don't think she believed half of # the things- I -was \ 

telling her. She came filled \*ith 'these faptasy ideas 
» % of what teaching was all ab'out. "She wasn't reafiy * 
for the' real world to higher* (p • 97) she did (cliange) 
to satisfy ^requirements <£nd supervisor's- , Laurie 
has the* tendency to spout*back> wtjar she thinks- yon 



^ want 53 to hear. That's why I'mnpt sure she brieves ' 
this stuff she tells toe or i^f^ahe is doing' it "Because 
^ it is part of the* job. (p. 98). 

Cooperating teacher ^and^supervisor ag'reed in their ^perceptions of 
Laurie. Bcfth saw a lack of confidence: 



(Supervisor): She was very confident, in an 
v. outward way, but insecure inside... she wanted. * 
to approach thlngs^ery innovatively, very onuch 
on a friend basis, Almost a peer association 
with the students. (^^9)./ * * 

.(Cooperating teacher);* She comes off, as very 
confident\but I guess underneath she isn'V as 
confident as she comes off. That is nbt a side k % 

that I have seen but I have been told by a 1 
megiber of myteam. (p. 100)/. < 

Laurie saw the two— cooperating teacher and supervisor — as setting her 

'up for; failure. None of them supported 'her at the beginning of] the "• 

semester when she was trying to be innovative % % They questioned f hei? 

ability to become a teacher: N * ^^gft-jj ^ 

* * ; * ■ • . w ^ 

; " - That question came up a lot. VLaurie, do^you-think 

that you should be in education? Do you think it's 

the field for you?' And fever since then my feelings' 

about teaching^ here anyway, have dropped. I've 

more or less conformed to the norm; (p..<60). 

Laurie's conf ormingytesponse was appreciated by 'the cooperating teachei 

who acknowledged Laurie's improvement in classroom management (p. 91). 

The supervisor was worried and saw ^negative aspects in Laurie's 

reactions and disciplining style. The supervisor saw her becoming „ , 

9 

strict and hard on kids: < 



* ■ - . - . /- 

She was tense, more nervous, more jumpy, the same * 
things that she could have said positively, but she , 
wanted tojpep on them and control (p. 80), 
• (supervisor) . 

✓ * r 
H ! Again, tir agreement wlLlr Lhe -coopera^i:^g— fcefre h er, - t h e s^peCT^ao^— . 

saw ttvf creativity in Laurie: - " * • 

> \. p ^ I think she is a fairly creative person as far as 

\ if ideas and she really wants to involve kids in the 

f learning act... I think she impressed the rest of V 
?\ \ the team and the students we^re very involved, ..I /* 

x *$ t l don't think she was totally able to teach the way 

)r ** t \ she would if she had her own class... I think she 

*^ 1 had conflict with the cooperating teacher and f .< 

y ^that I don't think helped at all throughout the 

* * semester (p. 82) , (supervisor) . - 

Laurie felt tha^ both supervisor ^nd .cpoperating teacher did not 

give her the support she needed. The supervisor recognized the fact that 

•Laurie ne'ected that but according to "Laurie she did not give iti - 

Laurie needed the guidance and feedback and . » 

direction at first. She needs to be told that 
she "is doing a good job* and ne^eds to be told * 
where to improve, (p. '82), (supervisor). * 

The internship experience had a great impact on Laurie* not 

^necessarily changing her Ideas, bu& allowing 'her to reexamine her 

position and desire to teach. She felt as an outsider in her team: 

* • • «. < 

"I see myself different from everybody in the unit... 11 (p. 66). She also 
felt -that she was not part of the team when it came' to decisions: 

s 

I felt just like a ping pong ball. I can get 
bounced around at anyone's will (Journal; p. 35) f 

In spite of those feelings and negative experiences , lack of communica- 

* * 

tion, support and freedom, Laurie felt strongly about teaching. The 
experience did not shatter her desire to go into education or decrease 
her self-confidence. 



Yes, i am a good teacher. ' Anid education is what I, 
want do go into.. .And I couldn't find aether -field 
right now if I had to start all over. I would still 
% pick education. . .The challenge is there, I really 
love challenge— 100% of the day. There's s'o many- 
things that are changing. And it's never boring. 
Education will never, e^er be boring." (pp. 76-77). 

In her response to the Teacher's Belief Inventory before and' after 
the intefn'ship, her perspectives have not changed (see Tables *1 and 
2), but this alone would be an-Wfair statement. Laurie's experience 
was extremely important, not in changing views as expressed by test 
S|pres, but in strengthening attitudes and offering opportunities „ for 
reexamining her stand. - , .- 

o t ♦ 

■ \ When asked about. influences and changes during the semester', Laurie 
mentioned her- awareness of political games in schools, lack of cooptra-^ 
tion among teactfers: "a lot of "covering up and sugar coating situations. 
He.r cooperating teacher strengthened her beliefs about children 'as she 
disapproved ,o"f her relationship with kids. Laurie learned what not to 

/ * S 

do and What can be damaging to 'teachers and'kids s tOitk conf liets^iujier 
experience rtiade her more -critical, of .schools and aware of its bureaucracy 
lack of democracy and freedom. The experience made her conform for 
awhile. » • 

I compromised. " I mean, J didn't compromise. ' 
No one else did. I just conformed. And.l 
didn't enjoy that. That wasn't me. (p. .114). 

He-r conformism was thin; her cooperating teacher, supervisor, and other 

team members, knew that Laurie went by the rules only to a certain extent.- 

Laurie did a few^ things .'on 'her own: she diverged from the math pack 

twice a week; she set up 1 a newspaper unit, mixing reading ability groups. 
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These activities were allpwed as 'they did nStl affect the rest of the team'. 

* ' 0 < ' 

.The kids' were upset as Laurie was slowing them down with theiy packs. 

T • 

However, at tfie end/ the/ appreciated it and asked^ipr it. She Wanted 

to be appreciated *a£ the teagher who made them work: 

They knew they Had to work in my class. ♦ .bat ttjey 
,v enjoyed doifig it, and they could see that they 

could get something out of it. Even though >fiss 

X was hard on us but it was in^a nice way, (p. 141), 

The -internship experience was crucial to Laurie, but if would be 

simplistic to understand the internship as isolated 'from Laurie's personal \ 

lif£ and past experiences, Laurie saw her car accident of two years ago 



the major event in her Mfe, The car accident has grettly influenced 



V 

the way she thinks and acts. It made her aware of the injustices and . 
of the. need to question things about her, - - * 

My, accident, , ,1 got screwed over really bad,,1I ' - 
was forced to def ault , , ,you can* t trust society, 

% people can get 0 aj you,,, It made me like you cover 

eve*y single base, that you look at the whole 
picture and^'yuu look at it from as many angles as* 
•you can,,, I- want children to feel free that they, ask 
questions. , ,Don* t take it as black and white,,, 

t» * that they question and £hey ask,,,<pp, 128-129), 

The other major event that had impact on her beliefs was leaving her 
home town, moving. out<to college, Xt opened a new way of thinking and 
^ an acceptance of other styles of life, (She collared herself with her 
"Sister who came to visit her and was shocked with tjie college style of 
life, ^p, 130)), She saw differences in culture between the university 
campus and the schools, home, anc^he larger population. She also saw 
4 the university influencing her to be a radical. She felt- idealistic 

and^criticjlzed by the school as such. She was concerned about the 
* durability of the effect: . * ^ 



11 ■ ? 

The university keeps you in a bubbly .it ? s all 
bleary. " 'And there's no way everything looks, good 
on paper. But to apply tftis is another question: 
A^d the community sees you as you're another -radical 
from the university*. And it's like we come tfut tff 
here very idealistic. J do think that had something 
to k dd>with my feeling now. .. afid« five years from now 
I may be totally at the other end of the spectrum. * 
1 hope not. . .(p . 136) , . 



Laurie felt tha^he university made'her politically aware while, people 

in the«cop<munity are not- or become "conformist," ' Laurie 'worried about 

w v 

•being perceived as a college graduate from a^libe^al school and . 
therefore' must believe so and so and is in conflict with the mainstream 
traditional community . • * • * s J - 

Laurie thought it was important for teachers to be sent back to~ 

'• N C - - * ' • 

college, to take JLnservice courses with undergraduate students and - • 

r . *• 

have- a feeling of broadening their views: "hafe- them sit-in on * 
methods courses." (p.* 137). ' * . 

Laurie gave great importance to feelings ? She was going through 
•her own personal 'conflict of love and commitment'. At the' time, she was, 
making the decision to break with one__of her two boyfriends. The 
relationships were intense. These events were important in this ease, 
especially as Laurie was not ; finding any human eupport §t the school/' 
At the same^time, as kids confidedin her (pot smoking, divorce, ttame 
problems)'* and were asking for closeness and friendship, the teachers 
ill the unit were. encouraging ( distance and discipline. Teaching -to Laurie 
went beyond the academics, although she put emphasis on the basics and 
was concerned with' her students learning key concepts in math; But- /£ 
she did not want to be the disciplinarian. 
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It's not my job to be your police officer, to 
patrol over you. I said it*s my job as your v 
^teacher to help ybtj learn/ (p. 10). 

She remembered her 4th grade teacher who stands out as important in' 

her decision to go into teaching. The "same teacher also/helped her make 

the transition* from parochial school to public school: # 

» She had feelings. . .Sh^ didn't come across as like 

I'm the teacher, I'm right. . .It was OK that you didn't 
9 get 100% on your papers. . .On ci I bummed a spelling 
test. Jl felt like, God, I didn't want to short this 
to anybody. And she said, it's all right. Now you 
' know tfcat you have leanred, and you can learn from ^ 
the* ones that_are wrong more than you '1-1 ever learn 
( from the ones you get 100% on. And, urn, that made* 

me, feel good, you know, aild I wanted to be like that 
^ sometime, (pp. 16-17). 

Finally., her Involvement in. this research project was very important 

to Laurie. He* talks * iru the Interviews helped her grow in understanding 

because they enabled her to openly express her concerns. She had been 

turne^Hown by teachers and questioned her capacity to te^ch. The 

research helped her reflect: 

Look back onto things' differently .. .It Jielps me -to 
look back on the whole situation I had. And it 

♦ helps me ]/eok at, you lenow, college. It helped me 
become more aware of what's going to happen out 

f there... There's a lot of angles that I ' still hadn't 
looked at, and sometimes I feel that — how am I 
going to cover all that? In things that I'd like * 

* * to do, in teaching. And it makes you wonder, though. 
^ ' Every time I come over here I morte and more want to 
. * go into teaching. . .From my practicums, just the half 

days, I feel really confident about them, really 
^ good about them. As to my interning, there are 
* some days I really felt bad about myself. I nlean 
I felt I did a really ,c rummy *jo'b. And*I guess I 
really sort of questioned myself , because I wanted 
to go into teaching and I thought I could fee good 
at it. And that*made me really sort of question, 
like maybe I'm not. (p. 14$). 



In spite of -the shattering of confidence and her self-questioning, 

Laurie ended the last interview with a strong sense of uniqueness. 

Not every teacher is alike. And It's too bad 
some people 'think they should be... (p. 114). 

^ Rita was the youngest of the three cases: she was 21< and getting 

married in the Fall of 1981. She was very proud of her background. Her 

father was an officer in the army and her mother had a degree in*communi- 

cation arts and she felt very lucky to be born in a well-educated family 

she had travelled all over and had lived in many different places. 

Rita appeared to have a* lot of ' confidence. She thought highly of 

herself: 

1 am a very flexible person and I get along very 
well with people and I don't have a lot of conflicts 
with anybody (referring to cooperating teacher and 
supervisor). I have an^open eye, and -I look upon 
things with a critical eye — ncrt necessarily thaf I'm 
always wanting to change it but I wantj to make sure 
that it's the best for the student. I have a very 
good rapport with kids; I'm interested in them, not' 
only their academics but actually^what they're made ' 
up of: their make up. I'm always interested in 
developing new ideai or new units or gathering 
materials that are outside. I'm excited about 
teaching, I have a very positive attitude about it. 
I want to do what is best for the child. .. develop 
the 'best 'curriculum and teaching environment centers 
^rith children. . . (pp. 123-124). 

Her supervisor and cooperating teacher were impressed :by Rita's 

f ' 

confidence and outspokenness in the team situation: 

I perceived her more as a rebel. Somebody 
who would come in and definitely have their 
own- ideas and would not be very receptive 
to dhange. .. (p. 145)*, (supervisor). 

The supervisor explained Rita's outspokenness and independence from her 
background apd Hfe style. 



She feels that she has had opportunities "-and that 
she has a lot to offer othex»people. She's- very 
confident in her capacities and the fact that she f 
is what she is, and that she has had all these 
opportunities" and she' is a rich kid... (p. 147). ? 

The cooperating teacher saw Rita f § strengths as crit^cal-,of curriculum 

and determined to voice her opinion, but he also saw her fundamentally 

* * 

following school regulations in her behavior. She "fitted" into the 
school. 

She was very easy to fit into the mold of realizing t 
our discipline structures in the unit, to see how * 
* we ran the classrooms, how we set up our curriculum. 
'I think she fit in very well. But, at the same time, 
I think she also, had her owa set ideas as to what was 
rele\^ant to the children. -*I think relevancy was her 
' * key, relevant to the children. She was going within „ 
the structures, to try to make her programs as relevant 
to the children v as e she could, (p. 137). 

It is to be noted that the cooperating teacher was different in views 

and philosophies than most other teachers in the unit. He wanted to 

initiate more cooperative skills in his classroom and 'emphasized less 

the acadjamics in order to provide time for' that. He had lived in 

Stfedeft and marriepd a Swedish woman. He was impressed with the Swedish 

nphasis on cooperation, and thought the American education needed' some 

of that: ' - • 

We have, all those fights out £t recess; we don T t 



neighbor when he .takes your pencil, and how to 
resolve conf licts*. . .1 think we have to deal with 
that and start teaching children how to get along * '» 
with* each* other, (p. 138) . * 

He did not apply many of his ideas because he was afraid they wjould be 

•» " * * 

cons idefe'd too radical by the community and would riot he welcomed. 
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glta and her cooperating teacher thought highly of each other. 
They were both critical of things happening in the unit, although Rita 
thought that her cooperating teacher was more critical than she was. 
When asked about \\er cooperating teacher, Rita gave a very warm and 
enthusiastic description: 

/" 

v I'm really enjoying X; he's a different ty.pe of 

p&rsQn and he's outspoken^ and kind of a feisty 
person but yet he's got a lot of good ideas, ^and * 
he lets me do what I want, and'^e's very positive 
and he gets along with his kids.. .He's nht one of . 
these teachers who doesn't want to hear what is 
wrong. I really enjo^ working with him. He's 
not one of these type of persons that I'm concerned 
about what I say to him where there are a couple* 
of other people in ray. unit that I would, be less 
comfortable with. (p. 30) . 

Compared to the other teachers^, her cooperating teacher was more 

informal in his interactions -with kids and was criticized by the rest 

of the unit^as lacking a "firm grip" on the classroom. The cooperating 

teacher saw the relationship between Rita and him as one ? of colleagues 

that learn from each ofcher: • f 

s I tried to treat her as an equal. I tried to give 
her the freedom that she wanted to develop her 
curriculum. I was here merely as a sounding board 
where she shared ideas and at the end of a unit, 
comments were made. (p . < 155) . 

'The freedom given to Rita 3id not reflect itself in the daily clasps- 

-—TroOTT^^ the^ITe r'tea chers GTthTlSiitr 

^ except for a large group presentation on Hawaii where Rita could share * 

something more personal arid where she did not feel* bound to the ^ 

curriculum. Rita saw herself and was 'seen as the student teacher who 

did a great job in the classroom. ' 
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She had a^Lot of excellent qualities,, management " < 

f skills. She was able to keep on top of every- 
thing and well-planned and so forth., .(j^ 157). 

Rita came into the student teaching experience with high 

expectations on classroom management . Her first page in her journal 

srfid: 

« 

The first day at the school as been. mixed with many ■ 
feelings. Number one is fear, fear- of the unknown, 
fear o^failure, and fear of my final phas.e of 
the UW teaching program, (pg. 1, Journal). 

When asked about expectations, *Rita replied: • \ 

The thing I feared most was the area of classroom 
management. I want to pick up techniques and ways 
of dealing with* kids in many different situations . 
I'm becoming more and more at ease^ith the whole 
lilea of discipline. . .my goal is to start feeling 
more comfortable with the kids... (p. 17). 

"Her cooperating teacher agreed with Ripa's expectations and perceived 

that nervousness: * 



I think when she came in the beginning she, as all 
student teacers are, I think they 1 re a little bit 
, nervous, a li\tle bit apprehensive Coming into a 
new situation .. .The only thing that I remember v 
that stuck out at the time was that her one concern 
was classroom management. Dealing with the class- 
room, which usually means disciplining children... 
♦But all other areas she seemed to be\rather self- 
confident as far as taking over' and dealing with 
the situation of student teaching* (p. 129). 

Ri t^^Jjlwa}^^^ 



« * 
been because of '"stereotypic 11 expectations for women to become teachers, 



or that she was surrounded by educators in ^her family. 



Most of my relatives are in education, ,so that may 
have been another influence^. .My grandfather was an 
educator, they are also aUrUW graduates. All my % 
dad's brothers a're educators in -Milwaukee; my aunfc 
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is an educator in secondary ed; my#dad's twj> 
cousins, one is a N ^inci?pal. I have an lyl^le 
whois dean of admissions at the. University 
soQje's in the adrainisWative end of educa- 
tion; so all, so basically all my relatives" 
are in education. I , think just the atmosphere 
of being. around educators my whole lifeNnay 
have trickled Something in my head. My sifter 
is just a freshman in Madison and she's going 
into education. I think it's probably just 
my >j/hole family life, but my parents aren't. 
My did is a Colonel in the array. He's not 
in education and my^mother, like I said, was 
in communication arts. (p. 11) t > 



At the same time, 'Rita wanted to "improve the system." She had 
personally a good schooling experience; ''it wa^real easy, but she felt 
the urge to change things as she saw a lot of wasted time in schools? 
Rita appeared in the first interview as very determined to make changes, 
especially in Curriculum. She criticized one of the uni'ts taught and 
suggested Ways of improving it, but the action was limited to ideas 
and projects. In her actual teaching, s he followed the curriculum 
pretty closely. 'She felt comfortable witjK^uidelines . She also 
realized she was given a lot of freedom. 

The interesting point is that Rita did not act differently from • 
Carol and did much less innovations than Laurie. Rita was concerned 
about curriculum at the thought level and involved in classroom manage- 
jgnt^at_£^^ will s how her basic goal and 

purpose in her teaching experience. Establishing authority and^respect 
were major concerns: 

I'm just gradually trying To really establish 
my authority and I don't want to start an V 

^ activity and have it get a little noisy and 

hdve to say OK, get back in your seats, this k 

3 is over. (p. 69) . 
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Rita did not* do gr^up activities or projects that did not fit the 
Routine arid customs of her unit as she did not 'want to xisk mismanage?- 
ment and disturbing other units In* the area. 



' 1 

Her ifiajor expectation from -the experience was to have good class- 
room management. It posed for her a. challenge^ trying to*have a warm 
rapport and yet not lose corftrol: 

Rapport with students is that the stuctents respect 
* ( me as a teacher, look to me for guidarrce or infor- * « 

mation, feel comfortable with me, see that I am 
capable of teaching them. Control to me is being 
able to have a classroom that is attentive, (p. 19). 

She would like, in her own future self-contained classroom, to -allow 

# * 

choices and sojpe freedom, but: ~ \- 

y the teacher has to be, the guidS". That is the only * / 
way you can protect yourself. Protect yourself from ' > 
total chaos. Protect yourself from the administra- 
tion. Protect yourself sp you are" not totally over- 
whelmed. Just trying tc/paake sure children '^are 
\ doing their tasks even though they are working at 

what they want to do because you do have guidelines to 
* follow.' Protect: yourself from principal, parents too. 
In that sense, I mean, "protect yourself fjrom those 
s , outsidefQrces but try. to allow th6 students ias 

many ~f {teedohvs. i (p. 62). ' - 

Accountability, s^l1S^ro)tectl6n, maintaining teaching identity, authority, 

and control were deeply ingrained in Rita's perspectives and her perception 

of success. * 

% * 

When 'asked about influences and' important events in her desire to 
become a teacher, Rita remembered her third gra'de teacher,. She didn't 
know why that teacher stands out in h^^memory as having had great 
impact. When talking about her with affection, Rita said she was 
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Kind of authoritarian in— her classroom; the class 
was very well-behaved and she did a couple of 
disciplinary actions that I, am totally against but 
y , that was many years ago when that type, you know, 
standing in the corner, sticking our heads in cubby 
holes... for some reason, that year* is the one that 
really sticks in my 'mind that- 1 really learned ^lot 
and, I think, maybe that strictness was good in a 
sense. v She had a lot of control over her clasfe, and 
I seem to learn a lot trom/that class and...It's so 
• long that I can't remember why she was the one who 
really, influenced me. (pp. 6-7). 

During thre student teaching experience Rita looked very positively 

4 \ 

* a 

at supervisor and cooperating teacher as sources of help and influence. 
She did not fee^. the same about the university education program. She 
saw it as remote and idealistic and not having any impact on her 
teaching abilities. The only positive aspect of the program was tfie 

t 

practical part .in the ^hools*. She wanted more time in schools. 

I actually have probabXy not used a whole heck of < 
a lot that I got from the university. Simply 
because a !\ot*of university • theories and ideas are 
too idealistic and they're not practic^f when you're 
•actually out there teaching. And I've talked to 
many people that feel this way. , Yo,u take all thtU 
course work at the university and then you^come into 
the classroom and it doesn't do you a bit of goaA. 
And you come in and you push it to the side and you 
develop your own thing... and you can't go along this 
ideal track that often the university exports to you. 
. * (p. *110) ^ * 

The biggest experience, or the most valuable experience 
/ is actually in Ithe classroom, the two practicUms that V S 

I've had, prior to student • teaching. . .I'can see myself 
growing from each 4>ne of those, and that's far more 
valuable than all the*projects I did, and reading I 
did, and things like that." (p. 111). 



It is important, toyrememb^r that Rita's main emphasis was on class- 
room management (when choosing a topic for seminar presentation, she 
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researched discipline) . When asked what changes had happened to her 
•that semester, discipline was again a major theme. 

• R: The changes I've made have been .behavioral* -I ^ 

, " Came in here with a fear of, like a ^behavioral * 
• . modification type thing. And I've established 

now a way of dealing with kids and having them 
dQ what T want 'th^m^to tlo and getting them 
motivated and dealing wl«th discipline problems 
in the classroom. v < • 

I: What does that have to do with behavior a 
' modification? ' * / - ^ * 

R: Well, in so far as discipline, you know, ^7 
modifying their behavior so they're 
behaving within the classroom,, and that's^ 
all part of discipline* (p. 98)., ; 

Rita wss .task oriented; sh&wanted to see results. .Her pragmatCD^ 

fitted into the school's technical view of education., She was the only 

one of the three students who would use the school's technical jargon:* 

V * ' • 

competency, "behavior modification, testing, packs, achievement, 
grouping. »»< ^ 

, The other change expressed by Rita was related to her views on 

kids. She hacj^criticized at the beginning of the semester the distance 

that existed in the <mit between teachers and students. She was referring 

to a rule in the unit wheireby students were not allowed to get clos6 

to the teachers' desks. Now sWfrQslgned herself to thinking "skeptically : 

You don't like to tMtfk that there are -some. l?ad kids;' 
( and I think there anally are. There are kids jttfat 

don't want to be \n the classroom ahd I* think I've 

re9 ^ ned In y self to that fact andrhow I have to deal ^ 
1 witlt trying to 'motivate these children. You can't 

be so idealistic Po^think that children will enjoy 
school all th$ time 'and really want £o be there. So 
you've got tdtry to develop things that you can 
motivate them, and hopefully get them to leave yeur 
class with, a better attitude about school, (p. 99) . 



/ 
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Rita had initially wanted to^b^morfc at- the level with- the kiils but in 

• * ' * / 

hex unit it seemed difficult and she was afraid to lose control: 

You talte a step down your authority 'and that/s 
^ & a risky thing. ...Smiling lisW'to be a pAblem w£th 'i 

me simply because I think I a little ten^£. , 
But the more comfortable I am^dn a situation, I.. 
* f have very little difficulty smiling, (p. 122).." - 

# ' The changes 'in Rita wefe in accordance with her expectations . She 

came intje^the experience wi£h classroom management concerns and she 

# ft. 

focused her effort on disciplines She needed tp feel in control so ^s ' 
to gain self-confidence: \lt«was # a rea&suring experience.. Her Teacher 
Beliefs Inventory scores shbw a change towards more humanistic teacher- 
pupil relationships (see Tables 1 'and 2) . The experience of control 
allowed her to think in less custodial ways of interacting with kids. 

Although it is important to note that the change thought is not 

^ * 

sufficient to understand 'perspectives. Jhought and actions are in 
constant .interplay . And, in Rita's case, it is more apparent as thoughts • 
and afctions were not very consistent and she^as not willing to 
scrutinize her expgriences. fc 

• Rita's 'reactions £t> her involvement with =this research changed 
through the seirfester. She was enthusiastic at the beginning, spending 
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time, -initiating issues and Volunteering information. As the interviews 
became probing and Specific, delating actions and thoughts, obse^va- 
tions and .comments, Rita became less willing to participate-. ^She gave 
less time and Jfelt burdened by the questions. When given .a 'copy of the 
first transcribed interview, Rita wa6 negative' and felt it did not make 

o 

sense. It seemed as if the refleictive aspect o£ th§ research was 
bothering her andfshe felt unmotivated to proceed in introspection. 
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; A Case Survey of Developing Perspectives Towards Teaching 

The comparisons and contrasts between Carol, Laurie, and Ritd .offer 
interesting insights in understanding the act of becoming teachers. A 
strong sense of uniqueness is present in each experience, although tjhey 
all practiced in the same school and followed the same teacher education 

% \ 

program. ^Everyone of the students expressed a growth proqess. ' Although 
the growth in these cases did not necessaB£ly°mean 'a change fn 
perspectives, the process was' not neither one dimensional, namely, 
learning the teaching at& , nor cumulative — knowing how to teach better. 
CaroJL, Laurie, and Rita have expressed multifaceted ways of being 
'inf luencegl and changed. These wafrs^were often suble occurrences or 
sometimes dramati'c events. 

Five major points tfltfl W^trfte in concluding this paper; the 
purpose is to further the^halysis and reflection in understanding and 
interviewing in the^t^aching development dynamics: 

First, what we expected "to be similar in actions an^l perspectives 
between Carol, Laurie, and Rita was not really similar-. The identifi-' 
^cation of ,a common experience in terms of the same school and instructional 
-team as well as the same university education progr^^does not identify 
the pht^iomenon as experienced by the students as ^similar. There ^we re 
similarities but these do not explain the differences- in how each 
student constructed meaning from themr The routine of teaching was 
^ . similar across the three cases. The three of them expressed a feeling 
of technical know how. They learned it in a cumulative style, increasing 



their familiarity with the classroom practices. The student-teaching 
experience was not similar as one might expect. Their actions' were • 
similar: they all conformed to the school's regulations, but'they did 
not nec^^arily develop similar vieVs of teaching. Their reactions were 
not different for the observer's eye. They all three- conformed but for 
different reasons. Although Jthe external responses to the environ- 
ment' were'jpeliaviorally similar, the expectations and priorities were 
diffe rent • -Each had^ her own style of putting the pieces together . * 

-Rita and Carol adjusted to the school's style of teaching and used 
the same materials ai^d techniques as the rest of the team in that uni,t. 
As to Laurie, she also behaved similarly as she monitored mal!j|^packs 
and made sure that the kids went through the materials before the post 
• test examinations . All three students were exposed to similar (action) 
constraints but the reactions (thought) were different; Carol followed 
regulations for awhile but she knew that was not what she would do i^ 
her classroom and even with her own kids, she was not as strict as her 
cooperating teacher wanted her, to be. Rita adjusted but shg a V lso found 
techniques and regulations helpful for classroom management, and for 
establishing her authority. These were goals she pursued and felt 
gq,od about. As to Laurie, she rebelled, she fell flat on her face, 
she then conformed and tri6d to make cooperating teacher and supervisor 
believe that she was changing her views. 

The reasons behind the similar behaviors were very varied. The 

N A ' ' 

acquired skills were not conducive 1 to shaping a way of thinking, but 
rather as a form of adjustment and situational survival. The contrast 
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between action and thought can become itt some ofG:he cases, a constant 
dilemma. The synthesis is an ongoing^process , perspectives dre 
constantly tested under differing circumstances. - And student teachers 
more so than other teachers, have an immediate need t6 resolve the 
dilemma between-actl ons and t^ughts. As they work for others and 
in others 1 classrooms r they seem to act similarly: adopting conforming 
behaviors, wfien they really don't. 



i, Jfrat 



Second, vftiat seems to explain the differences in their perspectives 
towards teaching is not explaiaed by psychological factors, personal 



baoferound, or Environmental set.tings. The meaning and the personal 
interpretations of similar experiences that each student made are not 
onl^r a product of the interaction between psychology "and environment. 
What seems to clarify the students 1 teaching perspectives, are the 
e\*ents — those key experiences — some tacit and quasi-imperceptibles and 
others dramatic and devastating. 

Specific events or people ( (not the ones we expect to*be influential] 



helped shape tt^eir thinking. In the case of Carol, the sources of 



'impact were not the cooperating teacher, the supervisor, the school or 
the university education program. It was her 4th grade teacher, her leaving, 
home, her new style of life at college, a friend wko explained cars, the 
kids, and. the* research opportunities to reflect on her experiences. 
In the case of Laurie, the following episodes were salient: her car 
accident", her living in a liberal college environment, her boyfriends, 
her falling flat Qn* her face when bringing innovation into the classroom, 
and the research opportunities to think back and introspect. In the case 

' j ' \ 
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of Rita; the school, cooperating teacher, and supervisor were, 1 strong - 

« 

influences. Her background was important in terms of what was success- 

ful: "establishing an authority figure." The events were not as 

Evident as in the cases of Laurie and Carol, but Rita fits, perfectly T - "* 

in the interactive literature view whereby background, 1 biography, 

and ecology interact smoothly to form and shape views. It should be noted 

however, that Rita was less willing to share views as the semester/went 

by. There may^ave been salient occurrences, but Rita was unaware of. 

them or did not want to talk about them. From these cases, it seems 

that upbringing, personality, and environmepj^i^actors we*e all 

backgrounds or the framework in. which k6y experiences became shaping * 

** T 

forces. 



Third, the cases draw attention to the importance of the individuals 
interpretations of experiences. .The results of this study could have 
been very different and misleading if thfey would have been based on 
observing "the actions and analyzing the pre-post test scores. 

In the three cases, a look at the** Teacher Belief Inventory (see 
Tables 1 and 2) shows Garol as*the person who changed most ahd Laurie 
as the one who was untouched by 'the experience. Basing the findings on 
pre-post tes.t results would have missed the richness of Laurie's 

experience — the conflicts and resolutions. On the other hand, if the 

• - r 

study hac} been limited to observations x>f behaviors, Carol's internal 
struggle and development wtfuld not have been apparent, 
s Observations and pre-post test studies alone lack information and 



power to analyze and *unde<rstand the jdynamics of growth. They are 
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- .Incomplete in picturing the persctn f s formation of perspectives and the 

implementation dn the classroom of views and ideas. 'It is important to 

offer subjects the opportunity for the discussion of their views. It 

is ,also interesting to have others (as in this study; supervisor, and 

cooperating teacher) , ^express their version of the story. Education 

needs more indepth case studies that use varied and complementary sources 

of information. It is essentia^to illuminate the phenomenon rather than 

to obscutfe it with irrelevant, incomplete, or disconnected pieces of 

ihfoijnatiori. * : * 

• Fourth, the reflective process itself — opportunities for discussion 

by trie student teacher With someone they can trust — was important to 

the development of perspectives, .Involving the students iri the prd^ess 

of inquTryT^3e^ them researchers of their own perspectives . \ 
* . m * * o i 



Two t>f the three student ^teachers engaged fully in the act 



ivity and 



pursued it as a means fo clarify issues, look back at experiena^, and 
saw it as a challenge to think about ^questions they would not ask them-r 
selves readily and spontaneously, Carol r felt that the research forced 

. ■ * ' > V, w 

• her to think about difficult or unresolved °itosues . \ It allowed her to v 
go beyond the evident 6 . The interviews, helped Laurie express her 



struggles, look back analytically, and reconfirm .her views and commitment 
i tio teaching. The research -allowed them to make public their thinking, 

* At the same, point, the research process showed that not all students 

* -it ^ 

are willing to go through that analysis. The research process showed ' 
•also that the teacher education program as* it is conceived does not 
, offer those^ref lection opportunities. Assessment and recomm^ndatio 

* r ■ * 



from cooperating teacher and supervisor, stand in ttfe way of trust and 
openness in the sharing of ideas. Teacher education programs need to 
find ways of facilitating that reflection. Supervisors and cooperating 
teachers are not always in a position "to offer that challenge as they 
are tied into the evaluation process. All three students saw the 
seminars as the, place for reflection and they saw- their fellow students 
as best sources for interesting discussion. 

Fifth, there is little focus on the development of perspectives 
in student teaching. Students seem to have iio problems learning the 
teaching 'skills. Most education programs offer students cumulative 
opportunities to practice in different classrooms and to gain confidence 
in management techniques. The missing part is the development of 
perspectives. 

Supervisors are too busy observing the actual teaching, suggesting 
techniques of improvement, and finally, qualifying t^?e student for 
certification. Even when supervisors challenge students with reflective 
issues, the problem of trust is not always resolved. Studetit teachers 
are individuals and need to be treated as such. The dialogue for the 
development of perspectives is not easy. It wi v ll only. happepHLf both 
'parties are willing to engagfe in open introspection and continuing 
dialogue. \ 



The development of perspectives is also missing, not only because * 
of lacking opportunities, but because of the nature of the stud^fit- 
teaching experience itself. The three student teacher^ were attempting 
to form personal syntheses, but they often spoke of th^ir views as 
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temporary and contingent to the situation. They had difficulties 

1 

reconciling the inconsistencies between action and thoughts ^between 
ideal and real, between personal andSschool^oals. The resolution of 
dilemmas was not^real, it was not even a compromise, but often expressed 
itself in conformist behavior. Studying stydent teachers' perspectives 
demands a follow-up of these students and an indepth longitudinal in- 
vestigation. The student teachers do not really form perspectives 

but gather experiences that will attempt to give meaning to actions. 

> : 9 

Student teaching is more a time to probe perspectives rather than 

» a ■ * 

to form them. Teachers in alternative styles of teaching often say . 
"It took me many years before I was able to change and try these ideas. 11 
Other teachers left teaching to be able to explain and understand what 
they were trying to do. Time and distance, episodes and events, and , 
varied environments^ are needed to speak of a teaching identity reflecting 
congruent' perspectives. The cases in this study were vivid examples 
drawing attention tqwards the power of the individual in giving meaning 
to experiences. 



Table 1 



Pre\and Post Tests Results from Teacher Beliefs Inventory (TBI) 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Disagree 



3 

Agree 



Strongly 
Agree 4 



Commitment 
to change 
Public Schools 

Min-Max 
. * 2-8 

Jan . frlay 

3 6 



Humanistic 
£eacher-Pupil 
Relationship 

Min-rMax 
8-32 

Jan ; May < 

24- 27 



Active 
Teacher 
* Role 

Min-Max* 
8-32. 

Jan . May 



19 



24 



Community 
Involvement 
in Schools 

Min-Max ^ 
6-12 4 ' 

Jan . May 

'22 22 



Weak 
knowledge 
Frame 

Min-Max 
9-36 

Jan . May 

•33 33 



- 5 6 

m 



22 22 



16 *„ 21 



23 25 



22 25 



.19 19 



13 12 



28 . 28 
26 28 
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Table 2 

Sample Item Results fron^Teacher Beliefs Inventory (TBI) 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Disagree 



3 

Agree 



TBI sample items by categories ^ - 

• Public schools are doing a good job (3) 

• A great deal is *wrong with^public schools. 
Will contribute to reform . . . (50) 



Teacher should start year as strict 
disciplinarian (4) 

Teachers should tell students a great 
deal abotft themselves (31) 



• Teachers should be left free to determine 
methods of. instruction (28) . 

• A teacher* s primary task is to carry out the 
educational goals . v . ."formulated by others (33) 



•Jichodling . , . helps perpetuate social and 
/economic^ inequalities in b <5ur society (38) 

• Teachers should be concerned to change 
society (43*) / 



Strongly 
Agree 



Laurie 



Pre Post 

2 



• 2 




/ 
3 3 



2.5 



\ 



2.5 



Rita 
Pre Post 

3 e 3 
3 4 



*The pther categories are not included as the- students did not make any changes in community, knowledge and 
curriculum 'categories. - 1 * * \ 6 *y 
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NOTEg • | 

Tabachnick,, B.R., ZeicHner, K. , Adler,, S. , .Densmore, K. , & Egan, B.K. The * 
developme nt olS teacher perspectives and the relationships among teacher 
perspectives, sch ool and classroom processes, and student diversity . Madison, 
Wiscoft^in: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Individualized 
Schooling (in progress). , i 

Tabachyiick, B.H. , .& Zeichner, K. Research proposal funded by the National 
Institute of Education (NIE-G-8i-009) through the Wisconsin Center for 
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